CHAPTER XVIII
RIVER, COAST AND OCEAN
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Only by the aid of a physical map can one hope to under-
stand inland transport. Seventeenth-century England was.
not ill-served with navigable waters, of which the most
navigable were those around the coast. Nor was she devoid
of good roads even before the great improvers. Given a fan-
chance, the unmetalled roads stood up to their work tolerably
well. Their state depended on the elevation and the nature
of the subsoil and rock. In the 1720*5 a foreign traveller
observed that "it is not only on the Thames that you travel
with enjoyment. . . . The high roads, of England . . . are
magnificent, being wide, smooth and well kept, rounded in
the shape of an ass's back." But as the quoter of the
passage continues, "It was for the carriage of heavy bulk
goods such as coal and timber that the roads, even when
turnpiked, showed their inadequacy."1 Arthur Young did
not tell the whole tale.
Next time you travel by the L.M.S. from Bletchley (that
pleasant market town, where Maitland wanted to locate
Girton because it was equidistant from Oxford and Cam-
bridge and no mails stopped there, and where, surprisingly
enough, Herbert Acroyd Stuart in the iSgo's developed the
heavy oil engine) to the railway junction of Crewe, mark
well the flow of the streams. First you cross the Bedford
Ouse, flowing east to its junction with the Cam at Ely and
so to King's Lynn: next the Nen, also flowing east, which
passes through Northampton (the stupid town which kept
out the main line of the L. & N.W.). Then comes a tunnel,
through which you steam into Rugby. The flow oi water is
now to the west; for Rugby is on the Warwick Avon, which
later joins the Severn. But not for long. For when level
1 Historical Geography of England before 1800 (ed. H. C. Darby), p. 520.
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